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IMPORTANT! 
OUR MAIL ADDRESS 


No mail whatsoever should be sent 
to us at 48 Central Street, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts. This address is 
simply one which we must maintain 
in compliance with Post Office reg- 
ulations. 

Mail so addressed is sometimes 
delayed a matter of weeks before we 
receive it. 


CORRECT ADDRESS 


We ask your cooperation in this 
matter. It will help us to serve you 
more promptly if you will use our 
correct address. 

At the bottom of this column you 
will find the address to which all com- 
munications should be sent. 


Please use it now and in all future 
correspondence. 


SUSSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 
of the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office 


entitle the sender to membership in either of our a 


two Societies. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particu- 
larly prose articles of about 300 words, are 
solicited. We do not wish to consider prose 
manuscripts longer than 500 words nor verse in 
excess of twenty-four lines. The shorter the bet- 
ter. All manuscripts should be typewritten and 
an addressed envelope with full return postage 
enclosed with each offering. 
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From the 


PRESIDENT’S DESK 


HE sight of human affairs deserves 
admiration and pity; they are 
worthy of respect too, and he is not in- 
sensible who pays them the undemonstra- 
tive tribute of a sigh which is not a sob, 
and of a smile which is not a grin. 


—Conrad 


HE Chinese have a proverb — “He 

who soars not, suffers not by fall.” 
But nevertheless the joy of soaring may 
compensate many a fall, and falling is not 
so bad, after all, just so we pick our- 
selves up bravely, preferring a few falls 
to the dead level of materialism. We 
must keep our “wagon hitched to a star” 
for our own soul’s sake. 


—Mrs. M. R. L. Freshel 


F you want to avoid the language. of 
a saying that belongs to the stone 
age, and yet have a good substitute, why 
not say, “flying two kites with one 
string,” instead of “killing two birds 
with one stone?” 
& 


VER against the demand for uni- 
versal military training, how fine 
by contrast was the suggestion of Ana- 
tole France that a delegation of teachers 
of all nations meet to formulate in com- 
mon a universal system of instruction, 
and consider the means to be taken to 
implant in young minds the ideas from 
which would spring the peace of the 
world and the union of the peoples. 


& 


O believe all the good things said 

about you reveals your failure to 
obey the old Greek proverb, “Know thy- 
self.” 


F doubt is the beginning of wisdom, 
sometimes alas it is the end of it. 


Dare We Hope? 


He” keenly do they suffer—these 

lowlier children of life, when 
beaten, overworked, sick or injured? 
Have they nervous organisms so nearly 
akin to ours that they are conscious of 
such suffering as we know when hurt or 
sick? It is probably quite foolish to ask 
this question. No man with certainty 
can answer it. 


Then another question arises. If there 
is a good and merciful God, in whom so 
many of us must believe and before whom 
not even a sparrow falls without His 
notice, how could He have fashioned 
these creatures of earth and air with 
such a sensitiveness to pain as we know, 
when He knew how they must be sub- 
jected to all the cruelty men could in- 
flict upon them, and for which they are 
in no sense responsible? 


Do they suffer? They give every evi- 
dence of it. They cry out, they flee from 
their tormentor if they can. Dare we 
hope they suffer far less keenly than we 
do? To be sure, innocent men and women 
and children suffer because of the evil 
deeds of others, as millions in this sad 
world today are suffering in this ghastly 
war because of the crimes of their human 
fellows, and that because we are bound 
up with our human kind in family, social 
and national relationship that cannot be 
broken. 


But beast and bird do not suffer be- 
cause their parents or their children have 
violated any moral law. Have these other 
children of life, if they know pain and 
suffering as we know it, nothing beyond 
the present that may seem like compensa- 
tion? Are the scales of justice, so far 
as they are concerned, sometime, some- 
where to be balanced? 


HAT is done for the child today 
will reveal itself in his character 
tomorrow and in all his tomorrows. 


Again Thanksgiving Day 
N this Thanksgiving Day of 1944, 
in many a home in this land of 
ours, there will be more sadness than 
joy. Yet grateful must we be that this 
deadly war, so far as Europe is con- 
cerned, is over, if it is, or even if it is 

not, that its end cannot be far away. 
What less can those who still have the 
unbroken home and from whose table 
this Thanksgiving Day no face is missing 
—what less can they do than lift their 
hearts in prayer for those less blest than 

they? 


A Bit of Ancient History 


HAT the heart of man has changed 

very little with the centuries is evi- 
dent to all who know the records of the 
past. Occasionally today we read of 
someone who has made provision in case 
of his death for some favorite animal 
that may outlive him. In Plutarch’s 
“Life of Alexander” he tells us that the 
great battle this distinguished Mace- 
donian fought with Darius was at Gauga- 
mela, which signifies “the camel’s house,” 
and tells us that this city received its 
name from the fact that one of the 
ancient Persian kings, having escaped 
the pursuit of his enemies on a swift 
camel, in gratitude to his beast, settled 
him at this place with an allowance of 
certain villages and rents for his main- 
tenance so long as he shovld live. 


a 


We are blind until we see 
That in the universal plan 
Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the Man. 


Why build these cities glorious 
If Man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world 

Unless the builder also grows. 


—Edwin Markham 
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Acme Photo 


FAITHFUL MASCOT STANDS BY 


“Boots,” a Dalmatian fire dog, nuzzles anxiously at the cap of one of his masters, Lt. 


Herbert H. Ludemann, of the New York 


City Fire Department, as another fireman 


revives his buddy, who was felled by smoke at a three-alarm fire. 


& 


Unique Animals of Australia 


USTRALIA is the home of some un- 

usual animals and among them is 
an amusing little creature called the 
koala. It looks much like a teddy bear, 
with its soft gray fur and bright dark 
eyes, but it is not a bear. By means of 
its long strong claws it climbs the euca- 
lyptus trees, on the leaves of which it 
feeds and drinks, for it does not drink 
water. It carries its young in a pouch, 
and when the little fellow is older he 
rides on his mother’s back. 

One of the most curious animals is the 
platypus, which seems to be a mixture 
of several animals. It can live either on 
land or water. It has the fur of a seal, 
the bill of a duck, and is web-footed. It 
‘has short legs with five webbed toes on 
each foot, and the male has a horny spur 
on his heels. Unlike the duck, it has 
nostrils at the extreme end of its bill. 
Although clumsy on land, it is a fine 
swimmer, and snails and shell fish com- 
pose its food. It lays eggs like a turtle, 
but carries its young in a pouch and 
suckles them. 

A very useful animal is the dugong, a 
sea cow weighing about six hundred 
pounds. It carries its young under its 
fin and feeds it at the breast. It is 
harpooned like a whale and its flesh 
affords good meat. Its hide is made into 
leather and its oil can be used as a sub- 
stitute for cod liver oil. It is found in 
the ocean along the Australian coast. 

—Alice Keatley 


Statement 


I like dogs. 
Big ones, filled with dignity— 
Wagging solemn tails at me: 
Scampering, playful ones— 
Mischievous and full of fun; 
Pups of proudest pedigree— 
Mutts of assorted ancestry. 
For loyalty, life-long and true— 
For trust—and real devotion, too— 
I like dogs. . 


—Winnifred J. Mott 
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Whippoorwill, a Prophet 


HERE are many bits of folklore that 
attribute many birds with the power 
of seeing into the future and even our 
common whippoorwill who is not very 
bright as birds go is looked on as a 
prophet in some corners of the land. In 
some parts of New England it is still said 
in a joking way that one calling near a 
house portends a death there but this 
omen is not taken seriously by anyone. 
It is different in the Amazon region 
of South America which has a somewhat 
similar bird. If this is heard anywhere 
near an Indian or Negro hut, it is firmly 
believed that the place will be haunted 
by evil fortune from that night on. 
According to the Omahas and other 
Sioux Indians this bird could tell anyone 
whether or not they were likely to die 
soon. When a bird started calling near . 
by, one answered it with a “No.” Then 
if the bird stopped at once, the enquirer 
would soon die, but if the bird kept on 
calling, as it usually did, then he or she 
would continue to live for a long time. 
Did you ever want to know how long 
it would be before you were married? 
The folks in the southern Alleghenies 
had a saying that this bird could tell you. 
Just count the number of times its call 
was repeated in succession. Each call 
represented one year. But then one 
wonders just how any listener could 
know whether the bird was calling for 
him or for someone in the next cabin. 
And then, too, naturalists report that this 
bird will sometimes call several hundred 
times without a pause, which one imag- 
ines would be very discouraging to any 
old maid or bachelor. 
—John H. Spicer 
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Please remember the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. when making your will. 


When little birds sit on a branch 
And say their good-night “peep,” 
They do not fall from off their perch, 
When they have gone to sleep. ‘* 


Why Birds Sleep without Falling 


Odd Facts 
in 
Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 


Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


The muscles in their tiny toes 
Close tight when they sit down; 
And hold them safe on any tree, 
In country or in town. 
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Weather 
Prophets 


By ETHEL R. ADAMSON 


SHEEP SEEK CORNERS OF THE 
PASTURE 


MY” birds foretell a storm by warn- 

ing cries and uneasy actions. Rooks 
gather in large numbers and begin to fly 
in circles when bad weather threatens. 
The rooster flies on the gate and crows, 
and the hens roll excitedly in the dust 
and seek their food later in the evening. 
The call of the woodpecker is a sign of 
rain, also that of the guinea fowl and 
the peacock. Geese will cackle loudly 
when a storm is brewing and blue jays 
chatter. 

When the sky begins to darken, sea 
gulls assemble on shore, as they know 
that the rain will bring earthworms to 
the surface, and ducks go to the fields to 
look for snails. This, however, is merely 
a search for food and is due to the same 
instinct which teaches the swallow to 
fly high in fine weather, and skim along 
the ground when foul is coming. The 
different tribes of wading birds always 
migrate before rain, likewise to hunt for 
food. 


Choice 
By LALIA MITCHELL THORNTON 


| fashioned a home for a robin, 
And painted it yellow and red, 
Then scattered some pieces of suet 
And crumbled some slices of bread. 


Just look at the home that | offer, 
| boasted, it surely will please; 
And | will come out every morning 

To feed you on titbits like these. 


But quickly it flew to the maple 
And patched up its nest of last spring, 
With grass from the edge of the meadow 
And clay and some pieces of string. 


And never sang even one Thank You! 
Or what robins use for that term, 
And, leaving my crumbs all untasted, 
It went off in search of a worm. 
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It is proverbial that “pigs see the 


wind.” These animals become restless 
and will carry straw and hay to hiding 
places often hours before man is aware 
of a coming storm. Sheep will skip about 
and seek corners of the pasture protected 
by trees and shrubs, when storm clouds 
gather. Moles begin, too, to carry earth 
with which to cover their holes, grass- 
hoppers stop singing, and frogs croak 
loudly. 

Old pussy cat in an uncanny way seems 
to sense the approach of bad weather, 
for when she rubs against a chair or 
table leg, draws her paw across her fore- 
head in washing her face, or frisks about 
the house, it is a sure sign of rain. 

Fish have a strong instinct with regard 
to the changing of the weather, refusing 
obstinately to rise at the most tempting 
bait or flies, when clouds charged with 


& 


thunder or rain are passing overhead. 

Spiders repay a close study of their 
antics. Crawling more than usual pre- 
dicts rain. Short strands of their web 
firmly anchored are forerunners of rain; 
while longer strands mean fine weather. 

But when the possibility of rain is 
past, the ring dove again begins to coo 
toward evening; the spider is busy 
lengthening the strands of its web; the 
lizards climb the bushes and bask in the 
sun. With the approach of the fine, warm 
days, the robins sing high in the trees, 
and the swallows begin to carry mud an 
straw to build their nests. 

Indeed, all living creatures seem to 
have a singular knowledge of changes in 
the temperature, shifting their quarters 
and changing their actions, as the com- 
ing rain or dryness of the air warns 
them. 


How Ants Cross ‘a Stream 


HE insect known as the driver ant 
is a most ferocious creature and per- 
haps more to be feared than even the wild 
animals and cannibals of Africa. They 
travel like soldiers, in columns, and the 
order of march is perfect. Their numbers 
are so large as to be considered only in 
astronomical figures. 

Nothing is left in their path. Even 
if they encounter an elephant there will 
be nothing left of it after they pass 
except a mass of whitened bones. Natives, 
noting the approach of the driver ant 
army, leave their villages and flee in 
terror. When they return all livestock 
of every description has completely 
vanished. 

When the marching column comes to 
a stream the ants unite and form them- 


selves into balls, some as large as a 
hornet’s nest, and roll out upon the water. 
A given point on the other shore is 
attained with uncanny accuracy, scouts 
having been first sent out to locate the 
best point of embarkation. Subsequent 
balls cross in like manner until the entire 
colony is on the opposite side. 

The driver ant cannot stand direct 
sunlight; therefore it works at night. 
The soldiers of the colony, however, can 
stand more sunlight than the workers, so 
the former unite to form tubes about 
one inch in diameter, through which the 
workers pass without being subjected to 
the fearful rays of the African sun. This 
occurs in cases where they must make a 
daylight pilgrimage. 


—Marvin L. Whitaker 
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Globe Trotting Turkey 


By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


AD Benjamin Franklin had his own way, the turkey would 
have been selected as our national emblem instead of the 
American bald eagle. The latter, argued Franklin, had a 
pernicious habit of preying upon smaller birds and, therefore, 
could never be symbolic of the United States. 

It might have been a popular choice with the people of this 
country at that, because the turkey is just as thoroughly 
American as the high-flying eagle. 

There were two distinct families of wild turkeys in the early 
days—those of the Allegheny Mountain region and those in 
Mexico. The Mexican variety was the first to be tamed, having 
been domesticated by the Aztecs long before Cortez and his 
conquistadors entered Mexico in search of treasures stored 
in the halls of Montezuma. The Spanish promptly sent some 
of the birds home on their treasure-laden galleons. 

From Spain, the turkey was gradually introduced into 

France, Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries. It hopped 
across the Channel and reached the British Isles about the 
time British colonists were beginning to set out to build a share 
of the New World. 

The colonists took some of the birds back across the Atlantic 
—and in that roundabout fashion the turkey returned to its 
native continent just in time to become the symbol of the 
New England Thanksgiving. 

There were turkeys in America, of course, when the first 
settlers landed here. The Jamestown colonists saw them in 
Virginia. The Pilgrims saw them on Cape Cod, the first 
scouting expedition under Miles Standish returning with the 
report that the woods were full of turkeys. 

There were turkeys in America, but the European colonists 
had acquired a knowledge and taste for turkeys before setting 
out for the New World of hope and opportunity. 

Why and where the turkey got its name is one of the 
mysteries of the poultry world. Tradition tells us that it was 
because the name resembles the sound uttered by the bird. But 
that is just as likely to be nothing more than a bit of folklore. 
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The Tale of the Tail 


AIL-WAGGING among dogs began way prehistoric 
times. Wild species of some of the breeds of dogs we see 
today used their tails to signal to one another while hunting. 
Canine experts have always been able to read and interpret 
these wig-waggings. And it surely will profit anyone that 
stirs about at all to do this, too. For we encounter dogs daily 
and throughout life. Friendly dogs, and dogs unfriendly. 

When a dog approaches you whipping his tail frantically to 
and fro, he is not foolishly indulging in a vseless muscular 
exercise. He is signaling to all who can read his thoughts and 
feelings of the moment which he cannot put into words. 

It is the dog’s own code. It varies according to the message 
he wishes to flash to the world on that “semaphore” to the rear. 
He has a short, twitching motion that expresses his anxiety 
and interest. A violent lashing of his tail makes known his 
enthusiasm or his affection or his anticipation of being fed. 
When a dog’s tail is curled up over his back in a little ring, 
he’s in a joyful, pleased, friendly mood. If it is drooped and 
motionless, or between his legs, he is signaling his defeat, 
discouragement, or that he is scared, bluffed, “whipped out.” 
When his tail is at half-mast, straight out behind, he’s un- 
certain about you—watch him; he may be hostile. He may 
even attack you. 

A dog’s mood, his disposition toward you, is revealed un- 
mistakably by the way he carries his tail. But the why of the 
wag—that is something else again. It took science to explain 
why the dog “talks” with his tail. When a dog is pleased and 
delighted he must have some outlet for his feelings. No less 
than the embarrassed human, when she fidgets in her chair, 
or when he digs his toe into the dirt. The dog’s tail acts like a 
safety valve. Through outward convulsion of the muscles of 
his rearward anatomy the dog thus takes the pressure off his 
nervous system. —Max Meredith 


New York law provides for a fine if you bring bones into the house 
for a pet dog without special permission from the city fathers. 
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Your 
Language! 


By JEWELL CASEY 
"GRACEFUL AS A SWAN" IS AN APT DESCRIPTION 


AVE you ever thought just how many of our most pic- 
turesque and oft used phrases have been suggested by 
certain characteristics of animals, fish and birds? 

For example, an unusually slow person is invariably described 
as being “slow as a snail.” Whereas the fast person is “swift 
as a swallow,” or if especially fleet of foot, can “run like a 
quail,” or if busily engaged, he is “working like a beaver.” 

We have all known persons who were “as sly as a fox,” or 
“slippery as an eel,” and were capable of putting over a “fishy 
transaction,” or one that was “not cricket.” 

Those who are inclined to. inflict pain on others are truly 
“cruel as hawks,” while “innocent as a lamb” would be descrip- 
tive of the gentle, kind-natured person. 

The eccentric person is a “queer fish,” the intellectual is 
“wise as an owl,” while the inane is “silly as a goose,” and the 
demented, “crazy as a loon.” 

“Merry as a cricket,’—“gay as a lark,’—‘chipper as a 
sparrow” are all common phrases descriptive of those who are 
cheerful, lively and happy. While an ill-tempered, sour dis- 
posed person is known to be a “regular crab,” or “surly as a 
bear,” or “like a bear with a sore head!” 

A person smaller than the average size is called “a shrimp,” 
while one of unusual size is said to be “as big as a whale.” 

“Graceful as a swan,” “neat as a wren,” are appropriate 
descriptions of the refined and orderly. But an awkward, or 
red-faced person may be “as ugly as a toad,” or “ugly as a 
dead monkey,” or “red as a lobster.” 

“Wolf in sheep’s clothing,” “snake in the grass,” “loose 
fish,” “sad dog,” or “black sheep” are descriptive phrases of 
those whose conduct is not just what it should be, and they 
usually end up by “going straight to the dogs!” 

Common expressions used to describe avid appetites are: 
“hungry as a bear,” “greedy as a hog,” and “hearty as a buck.” 

The courageous hero is said to be “bold as a lion,” “lion- 
hearted,” or to possess “bull-dog courage,” and would no doubt 
—should occasion demand—“fight like a tiger,” ‘take the bull 
by the horns,” “bell the cat,” or “beard the lion in his den.” 
Whereas, the coward has a “hang-dog look” is “chicken-hearted” 
and “in face a lion, but in heart a deer.” 

The wasteful, rash person “makes ducks and drakes out of 
his money,” “buys a pig in a poke,” and often counts his 
chickens before his eggs are hatched,” thereby probably reach- 
ing the state of poverty where he is “as poor as Job’s turkey,” 
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or “as poor as a church mouse,” and has the “wolf at his door!” 

A cool, calculating person is said to be as “cold as a clam.” 
The one possessing extraordinary talent in some particular 
line is known as a “shark.” 

To find oneself in an embarrassing position is said to be in 
“a pretty kettle of fish.” To play a joke on some one is “to 
make a monkey out of him.” : 

The person easily deceived is a “regular sucker,” or is said to 
“swallow hook, line and sinker.’”’ And the one who tries to go 
back on an agreement may well be called “‘a crawfish.” The one 
who tries to get out of paying his part is commonly called 
“a sponge.” 

The person who has little to say is “silent as an oyster,” and 
the one given to much talk is said to “talk like a parrot.” 

Some people tell “fish stories” and others “fish for com- 
pliments,” while others “flounder” around as “uncomfortable 
as a fish out of water,” and no one likes to be crowded up “like 
sardines in a can,” and all desire more “privacy than a goldfish.” 

One’s first love is said to be “puppy love,” and the loving 
glances exchanged is known as “casting sheep’s eyes.” 

The insincere person is said to “hold with the hare but run 
with hounds,” and is accused of shedding “crocodile tears.” 
And when wishing to divert suspicion when going off on “a 
wild goose chase” (some foolhardy adventure) may do so by 
“drawing a herring across the trail.” 

And although a present may be a “white elephant” (un- 
welcome gift), one should never “look a gift horse in the 
mouth” (criticize the gift!) And neither should one “kill the 
goose which lays the golden eggs.” (Destroy source of help.) 

A person desiring to settle some question with another is 
said to have a “crow to pluck,” whereas, the person may “have 
other fish to fry” and will not join in the discussion. 

These are only a few of the many “beastly, fishy and fowl” 
phrases which have become a part of our everyday vocabulary, 
so we close with these words of caution: “Let sleeping dogs 
lie, and “DON’T PUT ALL OF YOUR EGGS IN ONE 
BASKET!” 
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‘Fritz’? May Tell Secrets 


RITZ,” a wounded German war dog, 
was brought to Britain from France 
in an R. A. F. transport plane. 

Wounded in action operating with a 
German patrol, he was taken prisoner and 
received first aid from an advanced 
British Army unit. Then, without de- 
lay, he was flown back to England with 
a major from a British parachute regi- 
ment as his escort. It is possible that 
Fritz will be able to give valuable in- 
formation. Then he may go back into 
action—on the British side. 

He will be “interrogated” at a British 
War Dog’s school. The kind of training 
he has received and the tricks he has 
learned will supply valuable information. 

—British Information Services 


Mascot Guards Ship 
AKING her turn on watch when at 
sea and rousing the crew from sleep 
in the mornings, a small wire-haired 
terrier is the most remarkable mascot in 
the Merchant Navy. She is “Sussie,” 
mascot of the S. S. Whitstable. When 
the Whitstable is in port, the terrier 
stands guard by the gangway and gives 
warning of the approach of strangers. 
At sea, as her watch on deck ends, she 
goes below and awakens the relief watch. 
Then she “turns in,” her bunk being in 
the Master’s cabin. 
Sussie likes her trips ashore, but she 
never overstays her leave. The crew 


swear by her, for, since she came aboard, 

they have met no mines, U-boats, or air- 

craft, and have had only good weather. 
—British Information Services 


"CHERBOURG" JOINS COAST GUARD 


Coast Guard-manned LST now has two 

mascots, "Cherbourg" (left), who joined up 

on D-Day and "Boots," from Allentown, Pa. 

They are shown with Coast Guardsman 
Robert W. Hilliard. 
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OWLS—The popular belief that owls 
are blind or even partly so in the day- 
light is a fallacy, as most owls can see 
quite well in the daytime. 


SNAKES—Several species of our larger 
snakes that will let a large animal, like 
a horse, come quite close to them with- 
out getting alarmed, will flee for their 
lives at the sight of a man. 


CATFISH—The largest Mississippi 
River catfish will weigh over 200 
pounds, but a European species found 
in the Danube and the rivers of South 
Russia grows as large as 500 to 600 
pounds, 


QUEENS—Though the queens of many 
ants and termites have good strong 
wings, they never make more than a 
single flight in a lifetime. 


TONGUE of the woodpecker is longer 
than the bird’s head. 


SWALLOWS rank high as insect de- 
stroyers in every section of our country, 
but in the South this bird is particularly 
valuable in reducing the boll weevil 
plague. 


PORPOISE mothers nurse their young 
on dry land. 


THIEF—The most famous kleptoma- 
niac among birds is the magpie. 


BALD EAGLES are not actually bald. 
This appearance is given by the white 
feathers on the head and neck. 


EAGLE is found on stamps more often 
than any other bird, and is used as an 
emblem by nearly half the countries of 
the world. 


AIR BORNE—The first animals to 
travel by air were a rooster, a duck and 
a sheep, sent up in a balloon in 1783, in 
France. 


BEES—The tropics have about 250 spe- 
cies of bees that cannot sting, but some 
of them bite, instead. 


& 


Any unusual or interesting facts con- 
cerning animals will be gratefully re- 
ceived. Please mention source. Address 
—Animalore, Our Dumb Animals, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Unruffled 


N odd story of the way in which pets 
react to war experiences comes 
from Dover. 

“Peter,” a canary owned by a local 
tradesman, has three times lost most of 
his feathers through bomb and _ shell 
blast, but he has never stopped singing. 

Another Dover pet is “Mickey,” the 
bomb-proof cat. When in the right mood 
he will do a victory roll by standing on 
all four feet and, at the word of com- 
mand, rolling over on his back, come 
up standing again. 

The last time his home was hit, his 
owners found him sitting on the pave- 
ment outside the wrecked building. As 
they arrived, he did a victory roll among 
the debris. 

—British Information Services 


& 
Animals Flown to Hospital 


ICK and wounded mules which have 

been working with the “Chindits” 
hundreds of miles inside Burma are now 
being flown out to animal hospitals in 
India. 

A veterinary officer told an observer 
with the Chindits, ““This is the first 
operation where unfit mules have been 
flown to hospitals. So far about a hundred 
have been brought out and replacements 
made. In the planes the mules are on 
their best behavior. I don’t think they 
realize they’re in the air. Pieces of 
bamboo are specially fitted into the planes 
to keep the mules in their places should 
the craft have a bumpy trip. Most of 
those so far evacuated are suffering from 
the animal equivalent of malaria.” 

—British Information Services 


~~ 


"BLACKOUT" IN THREE INVASIONS 
"Blackout," Coast Guard mascot, wears a 
life jacket—just in case. Three stars on his 
service ribbon denote invasion battles on 
beaches of Sicily, Italy and Normandy. 


a 
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Animals in Polities 


Elephants trumpet, and donkeys bray, 
Quite loudly on election day! 


VERY presidential-election year in 
E the United States the popular 
animal symbols of the two political 
parties—the Republican Elephant, and 
the Democratic Donkey—are to be found 
in souvenir shops, in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and on poster pages. 

The artist who brought these two ani- 
mals into political circles was Thomas 
Nast, born in Bavaria, September 27, 
1840. Coming with his parents to Amer- 
ica in his sixth year, the boy was de- 
lighted when the decision was made to 
remain permanently in “The States,” the 
chosen home of the family being New 
York City. 

The lad gave early evidence of a great 
talent for drawing through clever 
sketches of comical faces and figures, 
with animal life especially well portrayed. 
These pen and ink efforts were soon 
attracting attention, both at home and in 
school, and realizing that their son had 
unusual talent his parents placed him in 
a class taught by the artist Theodore 
Kaufmann. 

Progress was rapidly made, and, ac- 
cording to biographic records after only 
six months of training under Kaufmann, 
and a short course of study at the 


By ALETHA M. BONNER 


National Academy. of Designs, the young 
artist became a draftsman for Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly — no small 
feather in the cap of a sixteen-year-old 
youth. 

In his twentieth year young Nasi went 
to England as a “special artist’ for the 
Illustrated News in London. From there 
he was sent into Italy, to supply pictorial 
outlines of the military campaign of the 
famous leader Garibaldi. He returned 
to his homeland, America, in 1861, and 
began doing war sketches covering the 
conflict of the states. One of his most 
impressive pictures of this period was 
entitled “Peace” —a drawing that at- 
tracted wide attention. 

Nast was soon in demand as a book 
illustrator, gaining fame through his 
originality in handling authors’ text. An 
example of such originality is found in 
his illustrations of Charles Dickens’ 
“Pickwick Papers.” 


a 


It was in 1874 that the Democratic 
Donkey and the Republican Elephant 
came into pen-and-ink being, and they 
were enthusiastically received by the two 
parties in question as mascot allies. These 
two cartoon animals had been preceded 
by the “Tammany Tiger,” but while this 
beast was merely a reproduction of the 
Tammany Club emblem, the Donkey and 
Elephant drawings were of Nast’s own 
invention. 

The characteristics of the two animals 
—the elephant, noted for its size and 
strength; the donkey, for its swiftness 
of action and determination of purpose 
—might have had something to do with 
the artist’s choice of such contrasting 
creatures, biography does not say. 

Throughout the Seventies, the Eighties 
and into the Nineties, this naturalized- 
American cartoonist continued his career 
with great success. In May, 1902, he 
was appointed by President Theodore 
Roosevelt to the post of Consul-General, 
in Ecuador, but this term of office in the 
South American country was of short 
duration for the illustrator’s death oc- 
curred December 7th of that year. A 
reformer at heart, Nast’s realistic car- 
toons have wielded a wholesome influence 
down the years, and he has been described 
as “the pictorial artist whose work was 
unsurpassed in any like field of creative 
endeavor.” 


one family of them have not been 
content with this and have taken to 
flying as well. They are not in the same 
class with the birds and bats but belong 
to the glider branch of Nature’s air force. 
Instead of wings they have flaps of skin 
on each side stretching from the front 
to the hind legs which bear them up like 
a parachute. Then, to help out, their 
tails are flattened and dense instead of 
being round and loose like other squirrels. 
They are clumsy and awkward on the 
ground but can sail through the air like 
a feather from one tree to another; 
sometimes traveling as much as a hun- 
dred feet. The little creatures boldly 
launch into the air from the tallest tree 
tops. At first they start fairly straight 


G ‘one tamil are expert climbers but 


down or on a slant but their course 
gradually curves outward until they are 
gliding parallel to the ground. Then the 
flight ends with an upward swerve that 
lands them on another tree trunk where 


they scramble aloft ready to repeat the 
performance. 
Flying squirrels are quite common in 


North America and other species are 
found in Europe and Asia with several 
kinds in the East Indies. Our American 
flyer is a little fellow, not a great deal 
bigger than a large mouse, but other 
countries have bigger kinds and one of the 
East Indian varieties, called the taguan, 
is about the size of a half-grown cat. 

A good many of us have never seen a 
flying squirrel even when we live in a 
locality where they may be quite numer- 
ous. This is not-surprising, for besides 
being very shy and timid by nature, they 
are active only at night, sleeping all day 
in their nest in some hollow tree and not 
coming out till dusk. With their large 
eyes they can see quite well in the dark- 
ness. If one happens to know where they 
are sleeping, they can sometimes be 
scared out in the daytime by tapping on 
the tree trunk but even then one is not 
likely to get much of a look at them, as 
they are experts at dodging out of sight 
behind a tree trunk or branch. 
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Climaxing the film, appears our own Presi- 
dent, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, who explains to 
the audience, in his own inimitable manner, the 
meaning of the film’s title and why it was chosen 
to carry our message to the world. Here is what 
he says: 


“Out of the Heart.” Why has this title been 
given to this picture? Because, of the everlast- 
ing truth in that ancient proverb, that “out of 
the heart are the issues of life.” 

What does that mean? That out of your 
heart, out of my heart, and out of every human 
heart come life’s finest virtues. Alas, also, out 
of the heart come life’s basest things—its cruel- 
ties and its crimes. What we love and what we 
hate tell us what we are. 


What are those 
born in our hearts, 
kindness, justice. 
uplifting emotions 
youth, is the goal 
Societies, and, indec 
izations. To that er 

Back upon us, as 
ing hand, comes e 
for another’s sake. 
brother or some lo 

Now you know 
title, “Out of the 
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, om is the title of the Society’s new film, in sound and The two-reel film, about twenty-twof 
color. It was photographed and arranged by United Special- minutes running time, continues with 
ists and plans are now under way to stimulate interest in the story of our Society’s activities, with 
its showing. many scenes from our famous Angell 

Months of careful planning; reading and rereading of Memorial Animal Hospital, Society 
the script; careful selection of scenes, characters and com- headquarters, and various branches. 
mentators have resulted in a picture of the highest type. The film is adaptable for schools or 
Prepared in one and two-reel versions, it will be placed in other group meetings, for the teaching 
all the largest university extension and school film libraries of character formation and will be 
from which complete national distribution can be made enjoyed by young and old, alike. It is 
more readily. also valuable to societies in either the, 

The one-reel version has a running time of from ten to long or short version—the one reel to 
eleven minutes and depicts the appealing story of a boy, his be used for Humane Education purposes} 
dog, and the mutual lessons learned from close association. and to tie in with other societies’ activi- 
ties; the longer version filling all the 
former specifications and, in addition, 
showing what can be accomplished in 
building up an organization for maxi- 
mum animal protection. 

A leaflet is now being prepared which 
will give all necessary information on 
how to procure a copy of the film for 
showing and: it is planned to produce 
a booklet for teachers who will wish to 
use the picture as part of a teaching 
project. 

We shall welcome inquiries. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


are those noblest characteristics that, 
yur hearts, should be our glory? Love, 
justice. To awaken and foster these 
emotions in the hearts, primarily of 
the goal of these two Massachusetts 
and, indeed, of all such humane organ- 
To that end this picture is being filmed. 
ipon us, as with the touch of a redeem- 
|, comes every deed of kindness done 
her’s sake, be that other our human 
br some lowly beast or bird. 

you know why this picture bears the 
ut of the Heart.” 
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The Springfield Plan 


F LATE, we have been reading and 
hearing a great deal about intol- 
erance. Religious and racial differences 
have flared up here and there. Un- 
fortunately, this has occurred at a time 
when America is trying to present de- 
mocracy to all the peoples of the world 
as an ideal form of government, under 
which people of different racial origins 
and religious beliefs may live in harmony. 
Many suggestions for curing the ugly 
cancer of intolerance have been offered, 
but it remained for the City of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and particularly, 
Dr. John Grarrud, Superintendent of 
Springfield schools, to come forward with 
a real, workable solution. 

It is the Springfield Plan. It can no 
longer be called an experiment, but an 
accomplished fact, and already civic, 
educational and social leaders from many 
parts of the nation are making pilgrim- 
ages to Springfield to see Dr. Granrud 
and study the effect of the Plan. It has 
been chosen for a complete release on 
the famous “March of Time” newsreel, 
and has been the subject of an article 
in a national magazine. Coast-to-coast 
radio commentators have discussed it. 

In brief, the plan is a very carefully- 
worked-out system of instruction and 
understanding of all racial and religious 
groups — intelligently administered by 
outstanding teachers and leaders—which 
is gradually, but most surely, eliminating 
intolerance and permitting the school 
children of Springfield to live, work and 
play in harmony. 

When we reach the day when the 
Springfield Plan becomes the American 
Plan—and that will take a long time— 
then we shall truly have become a great 
democratic nation. 

Our Society is most fortunate to be 
working closely with the Springfield 
schools, and the future of our Humane 
Education efforts, which really parallel 
the Plan in its course of kindness, justice 
and fair play, is very bright, thanks to 
Dr. Granrud, Miss Mary O. Pottenger, 
General Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, and many teachers from the 
schools. We also take this opportunity 
to express our appreciation for the 
splendid work of Mrs. Paul Kellogg, 
Humane Education Chairman, and Mrs. 
Charlena B. Kibbe, Director of Public 
Relations, of our Women’s Auxiliary in 
Springfield. 


EDITORIALS 
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Army Horses 


E recently received information 
from Mrs. Marion S. Draper, Vice- 
President of the New Hampshire Hu- 
mane Society, concerning the disposal of 
surplus Army horses. Mrs. Draper 
stated that these animals frequently 
pass through the hands of careless trad- 
ers and cruelty results. Trained to the 
saddle, the horses are unaccustomed to 
harness, unused to heavy work and often 
present shoeing problems. Her report 
also pointed out that twelve horses re- 
cently arrived in Salem, New Hampshire, 
after having been on the road twelve 
days. Three of them died from lack of 
water. 

Following up this complaint, we wrote 
to the Procurement Division of the U. S. 
Treasury Department and received a 
prompt, courteous reply from Homer 
Hilton, Director of General Products 
Division. In his letter, Mr. Hilton out- 
lined the general procedure followed in 
the sale of horses, with the assurance 
that his Department stood ready to co- 
operate in every way possible to assure 
humane transportation and handling 
until the animals leave government con- 
trol. 

It remains, however, the special duty 
of humane societies throughout the land 
to be on the lookout for any abuse of 
these animals after the sale has been 
completed. We urge each of them to 
watch carefully for cases of cruelty and 
to take the proper steps in rectifying the 
situation. It should be borne in mind 
that the Government cannot follow these 
cases through after sale has been com- 
pleted. It is up to us to carry on from 
there. 


OVER THE AIR 


A weekly radio program devoted to ani- 
mals may be heard each Tuesday after- 
noon at 1:15 over Springfield radio station 
WSPR—1I270 on your radio dial. This pro- 
gram is presented by Charlena B. Kibbe 
and sponsored by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Programs will be as follows: 
November 7—"'Animals in the News.” 


November 14—"Emergency Care and 
Treatment of Animals.” 


November 21—''True Dog Stories." 


November 28—"Animals in General." 


INTHEEDITOR’S LIBRARY 


LITTLE ACRES, by Dorothea K. Gould 


Here is the story of two puppies, at- 
tractively illustrated by Elizabeth Zick- 
ler Aninger. A book for children, it is 
important in that it will form the first 
link between learning to read and read- 
ing for pleasure, as well as developing a 
fondness for animals. 

Through the story race the two pup- 
pies, “Cinnamon” and “Mace” whose ex- 
periences with a little girl are both amus- 
ing and instructive. When the little 
girl borrows the puppies for a week- 
end, they meet all sorts of characters, 
including a big collie, a black cat, tur- 
keys and cows. Even with all the ex- 
citement of these new acquaintances, 
however, the dogs got homesick and they 
were glad to return to Little Acres and 
their own mother. 

We recommend this book for the very 
young. 

25 pages. $1. The Rhinestone Press, 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


& 
The Mouse and I 
By MINA ANGERMUELLER 


I lunch alone, yet not alone! 

A little mouse shares with me home: 

He scampers near and blinks his eyes; 
He looks and sniffs and seems so wise. 


| wonder where, and whence he came— 
To share my lot; to live the same: 

My food is coarse, the bread is dry— 
But still he comes a-begging nigh. 


He does not know how scarce my fare, 
When he comes sneaking from his lair; 
But glad | am and grudge it not 

To him that shares my lonely lot. 


The garret's low, the window's small; 
There's just a peek of steeples tall; 
And just a gleam of God's blue sky, 
Comes glowing in when clouds pass by. 


No voice—no noise, but rumbling street; 
And gnawing sounds about my feet: 

The little mouse and | alone— 

Share this abode, and call it home! 


& 


Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and request local editors to republish. 
Such copies of the magazine so mutilated 
will be replaced by us upon application, 
if so desired. 
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Retired Workers’ Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others 
who have spent their lives in promoting 
humane education. Already several cases 
have come to our attention and are being 
relieved in this way. We will welcome 
your contribution to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Albert 
A. Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, and specify that the amount 
contributed is for the Humane Educa- 
tion Trust Fund. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 


Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 


It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 

* * 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
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HOSPITAL REPORT FOR .SEPTEMBER 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15 


Cases entered in Hospital ..... 1,007 
Cases entered in Dispensary .... 2,023 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 280 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 973 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening 
Dispensary cases ............ 594,333 


SEPTEMBER REPORT OF THE OF- 
FICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
S. P. C. A.. WITH HEADQUARTERS AT 
BOSTON, METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, 
PITTSFIELD, ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, 
HYANNIS, WORCESTER, FITCHBURG, 
NORTHAMPTON, HAVERHILL, HOL- 
YOKE, ATHOL, BROCKTON AND NEW 
BEDFORD, COVERING THE ENTIRE 
STATE. 


gladly sent upon request. Miles traveled by humane officers 17,057 
Cases investigated ............ 220 
The Massachusetts S. P. Cc. A., or the Animals examined ............ 3,284 
American Humane Education Society, 180 . é 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. Animals placed in homes ....... 316 
. Lost animals restored to owners .. 55 
The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 6 
Number of convictions ......... 
Horses taken from work ........ 15 
a Horses humanely put to sleep ... 30 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN Small animals humanely put to 
Active Life $100 00 Active: Annual $10 00 
Lif 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
20 00 : 1 00 Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ...........-- 56,263 
a — Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
TO OUR FRIENDS 


tion with any other similar Society. 


FORM OF 


American Humane Education Society), the 
property, describe the property). 


given gladly. 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals "for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


| give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston |5, "Mass. Information and advice will be 


BEQUEST 


sum of dollars (or, if other 
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Veterinary Column 


1. Question: My five-months-old 
puppy recently developed a bald spot on 
his head, and now I notice that the hair 
is falling out in adjacent spots and the 
skin appears roughened and slightly red. 
He seems healthy, eats well, and is lively; 
but these areas persist and markedly 
affect his appearance. What can be done 
to restore the hair? 


Answer: Your dog is probably suffer- 
ing from demodectic mange, although 
definite diagnosis must be made from a 
skin scraping by your veterinarian. This 
disease is caused by a microscopic para- 
site which invades the hair follicles, 
causing the bald spots described. Al- 
though a form of mange, this ailment is 
not considered to be ‘contagious to other 
dogs or to people. However, it is stubborn 
to cure, and will require lengthy and 
conscientious treatments by you. Your 
veterinarian will provide you with medi- 
cation, which must be well rubbed into 
the skin. The mite burrows deeply, and 
massage is essential in order that the 
medicine may reach the invading para- 
site. Special attention should be ac- 
corded the diet and the dog should be 
freed of any worms which might be 
present. His general condition is im- 
portant in resisting the spread of the 
disease and controlling it. 


2. Question: Our English setter cut 
his leg severely on a barbwire fence when 
crossing a field. The wound has since 
healed, but I have been afraid that he 
would get lockjaw from it, and wonder 
what can be done to prevent it. 


Answer: Lockjaw or tetanus is a com- 
mon disease of horses, and is also fre- 
quently encountered in humans. Fortu- 
nately, however, dogs are not susceptible 
to this infection, and it is only encoun- 
tered on very rare occasions. Therefore, 
I should not be concerned about its de- 
velopment in your dog. 


8. Question: In the region of the 
navel there is a small round swelling on 
my dog. This is not painful, and does 
not seem to bother him. It has been 
present since we bought the dog. What 
is the cause and how can it be remedied? 


Answer: The swelling is an umbilical 
hernia, a@ common occurrence in dogs. 
In most cases it presents little difficulty, 
seeming to cause the dog no discomfort. 
If it troubles him in any way, it can be 
operated on by your veterinarian. 


Please send name and address for 
reply to questions. 


R. M. B., Veterinary Dept. 
Angell Animal Hospital 
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STAFF MEMBERS VICTORIOUS IN RADIO QUIZ 
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Shown receiving prizes as a result of their victory over a team representing the Animal 

Rescue League of Providence during the "Quiz of Two Cities” are (left to right): "Les" 

Smith, master of ceremonies, Mrs. Adele Fread, Herman N. Dean, William A. Swallow 

and Dr. Ruth M. Barlow. Sponsored by Listerine Tooth Paste, the program is broadcast 
locally over Station WNAC. 


Cat Casualties . . . . ByMARYA. COLVILLE 


| bg thinking in terms of feline casualties 
these days, many are inclined to feel 
that probably careless drivers cause most 
of the mishaps to pets. 

There are too frequent instances of 
the latter, it is true. Yet numerous ac- 
cidents which cause untold misery to our 
feline friends result from other sources 
altogether. 

In one recent instance, a much beloved 
pet took to playing with a long thread 
which he unsuspectingly found lying on 
the living room rug. As it happened, the 
‘thread had a needle attached to it, and 
this became embedded in the cat’s mouth, 
causing the poor animal considerable 
agony, and a trip to the hospital late at 
night, before it was finally removed. 

Not long ago, another feline companion 
took to investigating the contents of an 
overturned sewing basket, and a sizable 
button became lodged in its throat. The 
button was eventually dislodged, but at 
the cost of much suffering to the hapless 
pet. 

Another specific instance concerned a 
cat who tampered with a recently emptied 
salmon can on the kitchen table, in the 
hope of getting a few remaining morsels. 
The result was, that a jagged piece of 
the can tore one of kitty’s eyes. 

A smashed pane of glass in a cellar 
window of one household caused injury 


to one determined ratter, stalking its 
prey. 

A broken teacup lying in a waste 
basket proved harmful to one inquisitive 
kitten. 

Innumerable household accidents can 
befall our cherished pets. A little extra 
caution would make most of these casual- 
ties preventable. Taking care that no 
needles, pins, buttons, toothpicks, 
matches, tacks or other small or dan- 
gerous objects are left lying about where 
the family cat can get at them. Pushing 
the tops of empty food cans down firmly 
the moment we have opened them and 
removed their contents, so that there 
will be no jagged edges to come in con- 
tact with, should the cat decide to satisfy 
his curiosity about them. Putting dis- 
carded fragments of broken glassware 
or china into covered containers. Board- 
ing up or replacing broken windows 
speedily, or removing dangerous particles 
altogether. 

Our solicitude should extend to seeing 
to it that no insecticides, rat poisons, 
cleaning fluids, etc., are left for kitty to 
explore. 

These feline companions of ours can- 
not protect themselves against casualty, 
so they look to us as trustfully for safe- 
guarding from bodily harm, as they do 
for sustenance and shelter. 
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Squirrel Is Ship’s Mascot 
E’S just a gray squirrel, rescued 
while only a baby in a Los Angeles 
street by Arnold Doubleday and George 
Smitt, two sailors who were on shore 
leave at the time. 

After obtaining permission to keep 
the animal aboard ship they nursed him 
along until he was full grown. He is 
considered just about the luckiest mascot 
any ship ever had because since the 
squirrel which the boys named “Lucky” 
has been aboard the gun crews have been 
very fortunate while in action. Lucky 
has been around the world a couple of 
times and has done more traveling than 
any other animal in the world. He is an 
excellent sailor and is tops at keeping 
the men entertained with his antics dur- 
ing time off. Every man on the ship 
knows and loves Lucky. He has the run 
of the ship, but prefers spending most 
of his time in the crew’s quarters or on 
deck. 

Lucky soon grew accustomed to climb- 
ing around on the big guns, etc., instead 
of trees and it is doubtful if he remem- 
bers what a tree looks like. He doesn’t 
mind changes in climate as much as some 
of the members of the crew. 

Lucky seems to be able to sense when 
danger is near and the ship is going into 
action because hours before a battle he 
retires to the wheelhouse where crew 
members who have the opportunity stop 
in to give him a tidbit and rub his back 
for luck. —Albert M. Vitale 


Many Animal Baths 


ORE than one thousand baths, the 
highest in its history, were given 
during the past summer at the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital. Shown re- 
ceiving a deluxe beauty treatment is 
“Pat,” lovely Irish Setter, who seems not 
to object in the least to that “feminine 
touch” given by Nurse Ann Hefler. 
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Nurse Ann Hefler and 
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Springfield Program 
UR Society’s energetic Auxiliary in 
Springfield has planned an -ex- 
tensive program for the season. Already 
under way, an open meeting was held 
October 19, with the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital’s chief of staff, Dr. 
Erwin F. Schroeder, as guest speaker. 
Also, on October 25, Mrs. Dwight W. 
Ellis opened her home for a dessert 
bridge for the benefit of the Auxiliary. 

Preparation of surgical dressings for 
use in the hospital will be featured at 
the November meeting, followed by a 
coffee hour. At the annual guest meet- 
ing on December 14, Executive Vice- 
President Eric H. Hansen will speak and 
show the Society’s recently completed 
film, “Out of the Heart.” The showing 
will be followed by a social hour and 
inspection of the hospital. 

The next meeting to be held January 
11 will be for the purpose of preparation 
of hospital materials. At this time Mrs. 
Harry E. Barlow, Fourteenth District 
Director of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. 
Charlena B. Kibbe will speak. 

Topic for the February meeting will 
be Humane Education and the following 
month’s get-together will hear Wayne 
Henry Latham, program director of radio 
station WSPR. 

Dr. A. R. Evans of the Springfield 
branch hospital will take as his subject 
“Hospital Activities” at the April meet- 
ing and the season will end in May with 
the annual meeting, featuring our Presi- 
dent, Dr. Francis H. Rowley and Execu- 
tive Vice-President Eric H. Hansen. 
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Tiger Feeding Time 


OLD That Tiger” might appropri- 

ately be the title of the following 
illustration, which shows Miss Kathleen 
Driscoll, nurse at our Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, holding ““Mugsy,” four- 
week-old tiger cub, at feeding time. 


Nurse Kathleen Driscoll feeding “Mugsy.” 
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FAMOUS BOY ACTOR HONORED BY SOCIETY 
Visiting our Society recently, Roddy McDowall, popular film star, was awarded a Cer- 
tificate of Merit by Dr. Francis H. Rowley “for his outstanding reputation in those 
motion pictures which have created a deeper and finer appreciation of animal life." 
Following the ceremony, Roddy made a tour of the Society's Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, pausing on the way through to greet "Beauty," a pinto pony. 
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Apes of Gibraltar 


HE Rock of Gibraltar, for several 
reasons, would seem to be a very 
poor home for wild life. The water supply 
is not as reliable as in many other places, 
since the Rock has ‘no fresh-water 
springs; and food is neither plentiful nor 
varied. 

But such creatures as can subsist on 
the kind of vegetation there have (or 
had before the outbreak of war) a pe- 
culiarly safe refuge; for shooting is pro- 
hibited by law. Rabbits are very com- 
mon, also woodchucks. Partridges are 
fairly plentiful and there are some pi- 
geons. Higher up, in the more remote 
sections of the Rock, live the fawn- 
colored Barbary apes. 

Their number varies strangely—and 
extremely. There used to be hundreds 
of them up until fifty years ago, when 
an epidemic of smallpox wiped out all 
but fifty or sixty. Three years ago the 
number was down to six, and in danger 
of growing less. But now the apes num- 
ber sixteen, and are on the increase. 

An English journal says that it is a 
strongly held superstition that when 
Gibraltar is in danger the apes begin to 
migrate. If the danger cannot be averted 
they will all leave, and when it has passed 
they return. 

No one knows where they go; perhaps 
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they just die. Certainly there is no means 
by which the Gibraltar apes could cross 
the Straits to their native North Africa; 
and it is still a mystery how the ancestors 
of these few, the only free and wild 
monkeys in Europe, reached Gibraltar in 
the first place, unless we accept the 
simple explanation that they came while 
Gibraltar and the Iberian peninsula were 
still joined to Africa. 

Our soldiers make great pets of these 
apes, as British soldiers always have 
done; and there is indeed a story, remi- 
niscent of the legend of the geese and the 
Capitol of Rome, that they once saved 
the garrison by a timely warning of the 
enemy’s approach. Doubtless this tale 
has some bearing on the superstition I 
have mentioned, but it is worth observing 
that the apes of the Rock have increased 
as the peril to Britain has receded. 

There is nothing to recommend the 
Barbary apes of Gibraltar, save their 
rarity in Europe, their comic habit of 
throwing things at strangers, the legend 
which surrounds them, and the fact that 
our soldiers like them. 


Please remember the American Hu- 
mane Education Society in your will. 
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City Named for Horse 


By IDA M. PARDUE 


ONG ago, a city was founded on the 
site of a great battlefield, not in 
honor of the bloody war fought there, 
but to mark the resting place of one of 
the combatants. 

This hero was neither king nor soldier. 
He was Bucephalus, famed charger of a 
famed master—Alexander the Great. 

Alexander was only thirteen when he 
came into possession of Bucephalus, a 
steed whose satiny coat of midnight black 
was broken only by a white mark on the 
forehead. He was an arrogant, proud 
horse, wild, unbroken, and possessed of 
a savage disposition which not even 
Alexander’s father, Philip of Macedonia, 
had been able to conquer. Philip lost 
patience and was about to dispose of the 
unruly animal when his young son asked 
to be allowed to try his luck. 

Alexander was a natural born horse- 
man. From early childhood he had been 
passionately fond of horses, and had 
shown the uncanny skill in handling them 
which, at thirteen, won for him the 
mastery of Bucephalus. It was this 
matchless understanding of horseflesh, 
coupled with a fine military mind, which 
culminated years later in the powerful, 
efficient cavalry which made Alexander 
great. 

The fame of the black steed was nearly 
as glorious as that of his master. He was 
Alexander’s favorite mount in the years 
that followed, carrying him safely 
through scores of dangerous campaigns. 

Bucephalus carried his master for the 
last time during what was one of Alex- 
ander’s greatest military achievements. 
Near the river Hydaspes in India, Alex- 
ander met and defeated an Indian army 
ten times the strength of his. Most of 
the credit for the victory was given to 
the five thousand horses and men of the 
cavalry, which, moving as one unit, com- 
pletely outmanoeuvred the enemy in 
spite of superior numbers. 

Alexander paid full tribute to a true 
and devoted friend and servant, when 
the city Bucephala was founded on the 
banks of the Hydaspes, close to the burial 
place of a loyal warrior — the horse 
Bucephalus. 


Dictionary of Dogs 
By Aletha M. Bonner 
The St. Bernard 


The Saint Bernard is tall and strong, 

Its head is large, its body long. 

Tradition tells us this true tale, 

Which has background in mountain-trail: 
On Alpine heights in early day, 

A saintly pilgrim lost his way, 

The dog that rescued him gained fame, 
And also gained the pilgrim’s name. 
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An ingenious lunchwagon owner has 
hit upon a plan to obviate any possible 
argument as to the freshness of his eggs. 
He has a hen roost in back of the coun- 


ter and the customer can watch the egg 
being laid. 


Scientists tell us, in all seriousness, 
that after the war the stray dog prob- 
lem can be solved by use of the much- 
talked-of “walkie-talkie,” which may 
be attached to the animal’s collar. The 
owner simply gets before a small micro- 
phone, intones “Here Bonzo,” and B---- 
excuses himself and trots home. 


A Maryland policeman was mystified 
by the failure of his Victory garden 
seeds to come up, until he detected a 
wren carrying away his seeds and trans- 
planting them on the roof of his house, 
where they are doing very well, thank 
you. 


One of the most remarkable churches 
in America stands in Denver, Colorado. 
It is for dogs only. In this sanctuary 
the animals are fed, housed, trained, 
and given medical attention if needed. 


The institution was founded by Bishop 
Cornelius. 


It wasn’t the heat—it was the bees 
—that caused the office of Maury Mav- 
erick, chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corp., to be sparsely manned. 
It seems that Mr. M., in an unguarded 
moment, “allowed like he would be 
right proud” to have a few honey bees. 
Secretary of ‘Agriculture Wickard 
obliged with a swarm of about 9,000. 


Clement Ader, pioneer French avia- 
tor, traveled to far-off Arabia to study 
the flight of buzzards. He believed 
that he could best learn the secrets of 
flying by watching these glider experts. 


In the recent movie, “Once Upon a 
Time” the fantasy is about a caterpil- 
lar, whom the audience never actually 
sees, but is supposed to imagine dancing. 
His name is “‘Curley.”” Confused? Me, 
too. 


An attractive seventeen - year - old 
Washington girl enlisted her dog, 
Bunkie,” as a Marine Corps Devil Dog, 
wrote to him during his first days of 
Marine life and received a reply—from 
his handlers. Alas, poor Bunkie. Now 
Miss Seventeen writes to the handlers. 


A recent survey shows that the style 
in dogs can be attributed to the movies. 
At present, there is a clamor for collies, 
due to the success of “Lassie.” 


—Jack Pearson 
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Feathered Mound Builders 
By JOHN H. PRICE 


EW creatures do as much work for 
their size as the feathered mound 
builders found in the countries of the 
Southwest Pacific region. These include 
Australia’s famous brush turkey and the 
megapodes, of which there are a dozen 
species scattered from the Philippines to 
New Guinea and Australia. All these birds 
build enormous mounds of decaying vege- 
table matter and other rubbish scratched 
up from the forest floor. Some heaps have 
measured sixty to a hundred feet in cir- 
cumference and eight to ten feet high. 
Compared to the size of the birds, a man 
would have to build up a mound double 
the bulk of the Great Pyramid to match 
these accumulations. 

The idea of these big mounds is to save 
the birds the trouble of hatching their 
eggs. These are just buried here and 
there in the top of the mound and the 
fermentation of the decaying vegetable 
matter in these giant compost piles gives 
heat enough to incubate them. The par- 
ents never go near the eggs again and 
the baby birds have to take care of them- 
selves. Fortunately, they are well able 
to do this and can even fly about as they 
are hatched. 

The largest mounds reported are the 
work of the megapodes. These birds 
look like small two-pound turkeys and 
have big, powerful feet that can really 
make the rubbish fly when they start 
scratching. That is the way they as- 
semble their material, moving backward 
toward the center and scratching the 
rubbish with them as they go. One nat- 
uralist described one of these mounds 
that was sixty feet in circumference and 
eight feet high and another has been re- 
ported that was 150 feet around and 
twelve feet high at one point. Of course, 
these were not the work of a single 
bird, as several of them had apparently 
pooled their efforts to get a better place 
for their eggs. Judging from appear- 
ances, too, the mounds had been used for 
several years with fresh material being 
added each year. Lizards had taken ad- 
vantage of these communal incubators 
by digging into the sides of the mounds 
and burying their own eggs there. 

The Australian brush turkeys are al- 
most as good at mound building. These 
are brown birds about the size of half- 
grown turkeys and, like the megapodes, 
are powerful scratchers. As soon as the 
material in the mound begins to heat, 
the bird lays its eggs, buries them in 
the top of the mound and then never goes 
near them again. The youngsters are 
hatched wearing a coat of feathers and 
are able to fly if they have to. 

Building one of these mounds is quite 
a task, but the birds save themselves 
work by just adding some fresh material 
each season. 
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Official State Birds 


yA ‘one of our states, except Connecticut, has 

adopted an Official State Bird, just as each state 
has an official flower. Many states chose the same 
birds. Some were selected because of certain char- 
acteristics, but regardless of the reason, each is much 
more interesting as a friend than as a stranger. 

So that you may become better acquainted with these 
friends, we have asked the father bird to give you some 
clues about himself. Without looking at the answer, 
see if you can identify him. Then study the information 
so you'll be able to know any of the Official State Birds 
wherever you see them. It will be lots of fun. Try it. 


Do You Know Me? 


First Clue: I am found in many states, but especially 
in the southern part of the United States, where I re- 
main in the same locality the year around. My food 
consists chiefly of many different kinds of harmful 
insects, including the rice weevils, chinch bugs and 
cottonworms. I also like wild fruits, berries and weed 
seeds. Occasionally, I pay a visit to the farmer’s fruit 
trees for a few bites of luscious fruit, but, surely, I am 
entitled to a small amount, since I keep so many insects 
from destroying the fruit. ... Who am I? 


Second Clue: I help my mate construct a very sub- 
stantial nest, composed of twigs, grasses and leaves, 
lined with milkweed silks, moss or other fine materials. 
The best is none too good for our babies, which usually 
number four. Our eggs are blue-green, spotted with 
light brown. ... Who am I? 

Third Clue: With the hope that I am not appearing 
conceited, I must say that I am a very, very fine singer, 
and during moonlight nights in nesting season, I fre- 
quetly sing the entire night through. Not only do I 
have many song arrangements of my own composition, 
but I often use the songs of other birds. I am a ventrilo- 
quist of note, better known as the “Edgar Bergen of 
Birddom.” ... Who am I? 

Fourth Clue: I am colored a soft gray with wings and 
tail nearly black, the underparts vivdily marked with 
white, which are most conspicuous in flight. My scien- 
tific name is Mimus Polyglottos, which means imitator 
or mimicker of many tongues. I have been the inspira- 
tion of numerous songs, poems and stories. . . . Who 
am I? 

Fifth Clue: I have the honored distinction of having 
been selected official state bird for Arkansas, Florida, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas, winning over a large 
number of opponents by a large number of votes. Why, 
in Texas, alone, more than 100,000 children added their 
votes to those of the other voters for me in State Bird 
Election. ... Who am I? 


Answer: —Jewell Casey 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 
Screen actor "Lassie" poses with "Laddie,” his son. 


Life Preserver Friend 
By LILLIE KRONK LEE 


Of all domestic animals 
That | can think of now, 
My gratitude goes first of all 

To our real friend, the cow. 


To her we owe the milk we drink, 
The butter for our bread; 

And many other wholesome things 
Which all of us are fed. 


Next time you pass a country field, 
Just make your nicest bow 

To that good life preserver friend, 
The gentle, patient cow. 
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Che Band of Merry or 


Junior Humane League 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
WILLIAM A. SWALLOW, Secretary - 


PLEDGE 


1 will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 

The American Humane Education So. 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Two hundred and ninety-eight Bands 
of Mercy were organized during Septem- 
ber. These were distributed as follows: 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 268,784. 


SUMMARY OF FIELD WORK 
Number of addresses made, 45 
32,876 


Number of persons in audiences, 


Photo, Roland Belisle 
ODD NESTING PLACE 


Railroads should not despair that the im- 
provements on airplanes will lose them 
customers, for here the photographer 
caught a bird that was apparently not sold 
completely on air travel. The nest was 
built in the angle of a steam pipe, just 
over the wheels of a passenger train plying 
between Montreal and Joliette, Quebec. 
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ROBIN BATTLES OWN REFLECTION 


For three days, this robin carried on a bitter battle with its own reflection. At left, it 

gazed belligerently at its distorted reflection in an automobile hub cap, and at the 

right, it pecked away at its image. The combat took place in a residential section of 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Strictly . By pvr. JAMESH. OGDEN 


F dogs are susceptible to sore throats 
from barking, then I know a certain 
little black and white cocker spaniel that 
is going to have a lot of trouble for sev- 
eral weeks after her military career is 
terminated. 

Her name—there’s no particular reason 
for it—is Route Step; her military oc- 
cupation—official mascot of Headquarters 
Detachment, 14th Training Wing, Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Missouri. 

She came into our lives just a puppy, 
a few weeks old, as a gift to one of the 
boys from a neighborhood kennel. And, 
our fondness for her exceeded her phys- 
ical growth many, many times. 

From the first we decided she should 
be treated as any other rookie and I am 
sure she resented the close check we 
kept on her those first several weeks. 
She was really quarantined. We opened 
her service record shortly thereafter and 
though there were very few entries we 
wanted her to have the credentials of a 
real trooper. 

Route Step’s day began at 0530 just 
as did everyone else’s, yet I am sure she 
.-was the first one out of her bed—a 
blanket in the corner of our supply hut 
—awaiting roll call at 0545 in the street. 
She was strictly G.I. and enjoyed left- 
overs—with which the boys generously 
supplied her—after each meal. 

At 0745 she accompanied us to work 
but usually drifted back to the supply 
hut after receiving a cheery greeting 
from each of the officers and enlisted men 
assigned to the personnel office. Noon- 
time found her far out in front of our 


chow formation en route to the mess hall. 

Once, right after such a get-together 
she disappeared. Next morning an M.P. 
brought her in, having located her on 
the other side of the post. For that 
AWOL charge she was restricted to the 
area for ninety days. Confinement al- 
most broke her heart so we paroled her 
after thirty days of the sentence had 
been served. 

I’m sure it was the fact that she was 
associated entirely with G.I.’s in those 
first six or eight months of her life that 
produced in her one of the strangest 
traits I have ever witnessed in any dog. 
Route Step hated civilians. To her every- 
one of them was an enemy and every 
soldier on the post was a friend even 
though she had never met him previ- 
ously. Having grown up with khaki, 
fatigue uniforms, leggings, G.I. shoes, 
and other equipment, anyone not in such 
a costume was a foreigner. 

On catching sight of a newsboy or any 
civilian, employee or otherwise, on the 
post, Route Step would indulge in the 
fiercest kind of barking. It took a curt 
command from some G.I. to make her 
cease such action. 

I’ve watched her hold the newsboy at 
bay at the head of our street night after 
night until she was called inside; nor did 
she rest easily as long as he was in the 
area. This anti-civilian instinct was so 
deeply imbedded in her that I am sure 
she would have shown the same hostility 
toward any of us had we changed into 
civilian clothes even though she were 
permitted to watch the transition. 
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ORDER NOW 


Your Christmas Subscriptions 
to 
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A single subscription is $1.00 a 
year, but in clubs of five or more 
the price is 60 cts. a year. 


Address, OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


KINDNESS BLOTTER 


Its appropriate illustration and 
Kindness Week message, printed 
in red and black on gray blotting 
has a universal appeal. 


Price, fifty cents a hundred. 
Order now from 


American Humane Education 
Society 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets. 


Our Dumb Animals, 1943, bound volume $1.50 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in set .. 1.00 


Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches ........5 cts. each 


About the Horse 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ...... Yaa: 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 ‘“* ‘“ 


The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse 
by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley. 


About the Dog 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..$0.50 per yt 
Suggestions for Feeding Dogs ........... 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 
‘*Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 


Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 

3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ........ cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ ge SS 
The Air-Gun and the Birds .............. 
About the Cat 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ....... oo 


“‘The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘“* ‘ 


About Other Animals 
Do You Know About This? .............. Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp..$1.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. .75 ‘* ‘* 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 

Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ......... eo 
Hints on the Care of Cows .............. ea 
Directions for the Care of Swine ........ 2063 °° 


The Jack London Club 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........ $0.30 per 100 


Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother * 


Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 


Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 
4 pp. 


Our Dumb Animals, monthly publication of our 
Societies, $1 per year. 


Humane Education 
Humane Education, by Dr. Francis H. 


The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formaticn, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .... Free 
The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley ... Free 
Humane Education and Spiritual learns 

A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley .......... Free 
Kindness and Humane Education ........$1.00 per 100 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. .........-- 10 cts. 


The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Educa- 


An Early Start to Kindsess, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 PP. For first and second 


A .each, 10 cts. 
‘‘Be Kind to Animals’’ each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 

cloth, 35 cts. 


Friends and Helpers ee for school 


The aa cae play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
“‘And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,”’ 


3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
T’ll Never Hunt Again, play, 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
The Best Gift, play ........ 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 
Let Us Have Pets! play, for three boys 

and three gitle ....6cecces 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 
Humane Exercises ... $1.50 per 100 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each.$0.50 per 100 


Humane Education, What to Teach and 


A Talk with the Teacher 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 

A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... .50 ‘* “ 
How to Organize a Society for the Pro- Bis 

tection of Animals 


Bookmark, with ‘‘A Humane Prayer’ .. 1.00 ‘* “ 
Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson ..3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Band of Mercy 
on Kind to Animals’’ Buttons 
H. E. S. 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small’ 5 cts. 
**Band of Mercy’’ pennant .......... ase 25 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 
. -$3.00 per 100 


Band of Mercy Membership Card ........ .50 “ “ 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... .50 “ “ 
Does It Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 
Band of Mercy Register ...........sss08 10 cts. 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Gndertakers 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and out-of-town service 


Gift Subscriptions 


HE illustrations above show the exact size of our new folders 
sent to all who are to receive gift subscriptions from friends or 
relatives. | 

For birthday. gifts or other general occasions, the illustration on 
the right is wsed, but for Christmas gifts, we have made up a special 
card with.ananside message printed in green, imbuing the whole with 
a spirit of the Yuletide. : 

Nowas the time to start thinking of Christmas sifts and there is 
one sure way of pleasing everyone. That is by sending a subscription 
to Our Dumb Animals—a gift that renews itself each month. 

For anyone who likes animals (and who does not?). it is the ideal 
gift. Give your friends the chance to enjoy reading each month true 
stories about animals, factual articles about their lives and habits, ap- 
pealing verse and interesting, story-telling pictures. 

Dedicated to kindness, Our Dumb Animals is the oldest publi- 
cation of its kind in the world and has continued, since 1868, to spon- 
sor a better understanding of the value of animals to mankind. Adults 
and children, alike, will find interesting reading in its pages. 

The price is $1.00.a year, but if five or more subscriptions are 
sent, we offer a special rate of $.60 each. 

Send your orders now to: 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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